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AVIATION COLUMN 
CONTEST (New) 


Deadline, February 1, 1943 


SPA will conduct an AVIATION 

COLUMN CONTEST for the 
first time in student publication his- 
tory. 

General Bradley commanded the at- 
tention of all school advisers and edi- 
tors at the March, 1942, CSPA Con- 
vention when he pleaded for a more 
complete understanding of America’s 
problems in the air and suggested a 
“Flying Editor” on each student publi- 
cation. Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Robert H. Hinckley, in his talk 
on “Youth and Aviation” before the 
same Convention, drove home the 
meaning of the “Air-Age” and placed 
before the delegates the responsibility 
for enlightening their fellow-students 
and fellow-Americans to its full mean- 
ing and significance. 

Since March, 1942, the CSPA, 
through The Review, has urged the ap- 
pointment of an “Aviation Editor” in 
each of its member-publications. Such 
an Editor should be on every student 
publication in the United States. The 
requirements for the post are simple: 
a deep and abiding interest in aviation; 
a zealous nose for aviation news; the 
ability to express himself on paper. 

REGARDLESS OF CSPA MEM. 
BERSHIP, this Aviation Column Con- 
test is open to every such column pub- 
lished in a student periodical—news- 
paper or magazine—issued by a school 
within the sphere of CSPA activities 
(see list on Entry Form), since March 
14, 1942, up to and including January 
15, 1943. Deadline, February 1, 1943. 

SEND THE TEAR SHEET carry- 
ing your column to the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 202 Fay- 
erweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City, marked Aviation Col- 
umn Contest on the envelope. Emi- 
nent aviation authorities will serve as 
the board of judges. The School Press 
Review will carry more information 
later. 


Literary Contest 
Deadline, February 15, 1943 
HE Writers’ Club of Columbia 


University, in cooperation with the 
CSPA, offers three bronze medals for 
the best literary works appearing in the 
member-magazines of the CSPA. Med- 
als will be awarded for the best poem, 
the best story, and the best article sub- 
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Convention 
Announcements 


. . . will be mailed, according to 
custom, not later than February 1. 
. . « members are notified of this 
mailing because of the inevitable 
failure of some circulars to reach 
their destinations. 

. .. the Post Office is doing a va- 
liant job these wartime days, often 
with insufficient or new and inex- 
perienced personnel. 


... if the Convention Announce- 
ment does not arrive within a rea- 
sonable time, send a card for an- 
other. 

. . . but don’t forget the dates!!!! 
March 11-12-13, 1943. 


. .. and famous names will once 
again appear on the program. 





mitted. 


The entries will be read by a com- 
mittee of literary authorities and the 
final selection will be made by a Board 


of Judges named by the Writers’ Club. 
RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Three types of writing may be entered 
—poems, stories, and articles. 

2. There is no limit to the length of the 
individual article, it being assumed that it 
is of average school publication length. 
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3. By “article” is meant any piece of 
writing other than a poem or story which 
has appeared in the magazine. It may be 
an essay, interview or similar type of wr.t- 
ing. 


4. The material must have been  pub- 
lished between February 1, 1942, and Jan- 
uary 31, 1943. 


5. A school may enter ONE contribu- 
tion in EACH group. It is not necessary, 
but desirable, to enter all groups. 


6. A school will make its selection of the 
poem, story or article which is, in its own 
estimation, the best of its kind published 
in its magazine during the specified period. 

7. Mount this on plain, white paper, ap- 
proximately 81% x 11 inches, indicating the 
name of the publication, school, city and 
state, the date of publication and the sign- 
ed approval of the faculty adviser. 


8. All entries must be from magazines 


which are CSPA members. 


9. Mail to Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Be sure 


to indicate plainly on the envelope—Liter- 
ary Contest. 

10. Results will be announced at the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
CSPA. The winning copy will be printed 
in The School Press Review, April, 1943, 
issue, together with the pictures and biog- 
raphies of the writers themselves. 





Fashion Column 


Contest 


Open To All Publications—Deadline, 
February 15, 1943 


ones for the third year, in co- 
operation with R. H. Macy Co., 
Inc., of New York, one of the largest 
and most famous department stores in 
the world, CSPA conducts a Fashion 
Column Contest, believed to be the 
only nation-wide project of this type 
for the school press. 

First place and the silver plaque will 
be awarded to the paper with the col- 
umn chosen by the committee of 
judges, comprised of three New York 
editors of leading fashion publications. 
Personal gifts from Macy’s will be pre- 
sented to the fashion editors of the 
first, second, and third prize-winning 
columns. 

Please Note: The entry for the 
Fashion Column Contest must be for- 
warded in a separate envelope address- 
ed to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and plainly marked—- 
Fashion Column Contest and select 
the ONE issue to be judged in the 
contest. The plaque will be held by 
the school making first place for a year. 
When it has been won three times by 
the same school, it becomes the perma- 
nent possession of the publication. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
(See also Pages 11 and 14) 
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Let the Students Speak 


By DR. DORIS P. MERRILL 


Adviser, Commercial News 
Commercial High School, New Haven, Conn. 


E educators know that we must 
W continuously define American 
education and put our theory 
into practice. That is-—you and I 
know it—but what about such charges 
as “Only in a minority of instances is 
the general concept of democracy ap- 
plied in administrative practice” or “It 
is alleged that, on the whole and the 
country over, the classroom teachers 
are autocrats, bosses, and dictators.’’* 
You who read these words are among 
those who are helping to invalidate 
the truth of such statements. The min- 
ister always talks to the faithful about 
the duty of attending divine worshiv. 
But even those of us most free from 
sin, may deserve a stone or two. 


Despite more interesting iessons and 
more freedom, the atmosphere of the 
average American classroom, Professor 
Mark A. May feels, is perhaps still 
more autocratic than it is genuinely 
democratic. He thinks we have talked 
so much about democracy, we are con- 
fused as to what it is. How many of 
the million and forty thousand publi- 
school teachers believe with him that 
intellectual freedom is the heart and 
soul of democracy, that the education 
of the democrat is largely a matter of 
emancipation, accomplished by the de- 
velopment of creative talent, found in 
the achieving of socially useful skills 
and unselfish attitudes? To how many 
of the sixty articles in “A Creed of 
Democracy”** issued by the faculty of 
Teachers College, do the million and 
forty thousand subscribe? Do admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers be- 
lieve in a democracy which “has for 
its social aim the maximum develop. 
ment of each individual”, which “lays 
or individuals an obligation to share 


*The Education of a Democrat, Mark A. 
May, The Educational Record, July, 
1940, pp. 335-348. 

**Democracy and Education in the Cur- 
rent Crisis, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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actively and with informed _intelli- 
gence in formulating general public 
policies”, which “induces a willingness 
to sacrifice personal comforts for the 
recognized general welfare”, and “en- 
courages constant reappraisal of things 
as they are and stimulates a hope that 
leads to action for their betterment 
in the future”, using always peaceful 
means for bringing about change. 


EMOCRATIC education, asserts 
the Education Policies Commis- 
sion,* promotes loyalty by stressing 
positive understanding and apprecia- 
tion and by summoning youth to serv- 
ice in a great cause. Do we compre- 
hend the deep import of these pro- 
nouncements? Democratic education, 
the Commission maintains, guarantees 
to all the members of its community 
the right to share in determining the 
purposes and policies of education. 
The right—and more—the privilege 
and the duty. How can we make 
those educators who do not agree with 
Professor May, the faculty of Teach- 
ers College, The Educational Policies 
Commission, and you and me, see that 
democracy must be put into practice 
by themselves and the younger citi- 
zens under their guidance? How can 
they be convinced that the seriousness 
cf the best thinkers among our high 
schools and colleges admit them to the 
privileges of an important part in the 
attempt to understand, evaluate, and 
improve their school, their community, 
their nation, and the world of which 
they are so important a part? 


Democracy “requires that the re- 
spensibilities and activities of citizen- 
ship be held generally to be among 
the highest duties of man’”’.**How mav 
teachers and administrators take this 
hard road—that is the democratic 





*The 


Hallmarks of Democratic Educa- 


tion, NEA Journal, Oct. 1940, p. 195. 
News, 
March 14, 1940. 


**Commercial High School 
XVIII, No. 11. 


Vol. 





way? How many students grow into 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the meanuing of American democracy 
—of what it costs and of how richly 
it may reward the individual? A creed 
is no better than its appilcation. 

Let us educators “without sin” high- 
light and headline our American edu- 
cation fifty-two weeks a year and use 
our influence to see that classrooms 
prove the truth of our contentions. If 
we do not, we may well hang the pro- 
verbial mill stone about our necks and 
look for the nearest water. 

But the bewildered classroom teacher 
may say, “It’s all very well to talk. 
There’s too much talk—how can talk 
of democracy be more than sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals? Be prac- 
tical and specific.” 


OME of us thrill at the advance, 

since our day as adolescents, in the 
techniques of classroom discussions. 
Your high school days were before the 
government went alphabetical, but had 
there been a FHA, could you have 
taken in your stride a panel discussion 
with a representative of a local hous- 
ing authority? Our ablest high schoo! 
students may well inquire into the ef- 
forts and success of government “in 
promoting the welfare of human be- 
ings”. The student written news story 
of such a study reads: 


N.H.H.A. Representative 
Discusses Housing Problem 
With Senior Journalism Class 


The senior journalism class, which 
has been particularly interested in the 
housing project in New Haven, held a 
panel on housing on February 21 dur 
ing their English period, with Mr. Har- 
old Stagg of the New Haven Housing 
Authority as guest speaker. 

Two seniors, Marion Pardoll (chair- 
man) and Edward Krzeminski, assisted 
by two “visiting juniors”, Minnibel Al- 
len and Bernice Goldberg of III-13, 
kept Mr. Stagg on the go during the 
entire period. Several members of the 
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“audience” also asked questions. 


Chairman Gives Introduction 


Marion Pardoll introduced the dis- 
cussion as follows: 

“The significance of proper shelter 
is far more important than one may 
realize, for without decent housing, 
families have a poor chance, indeed, 
to know anything about the ‘pursuit of 
happiness’. In view of this, it is essen- 
tial that we, as good American citi- 
zens, become as well acquainted with 
the facts surrounding the movement 
that has been started to wipe out sub- 
standard homes and make our commu- 
nity a better place in which to live. 
Thus, we are quite fortunate and 
pleased to have with us today, a repre- 
sentative of the New Haven Housing 
Authority, Mr. Stagg, who will discuss 
the housing problem with us. We are 
grateful for this opportunity to express 
our views on this topic and to hear 
those of an expert on the subject.” 

She then asked Mr. Stagg if the ex- 
emption from city taxes will not be a 
great burden on the city. 


Taxes Will Pay 
It will pay in the end, said Mr. 


Stagg, because crime and disease 
caused by the slums will be lessened 
and the cost of police and fire protec- 
tion, and court bills will be reduced. 

Minnibel Allen inquired what con- 
stituted eligibility for renting in the 
new projects. 

Mr. Stagg replied that people of, at, 
or above a certain income who have 
lived in substandard homes for at least 
a year are eligible. 

Families whose rents are paid by the 
Department of Charities will not be 
eligible. The family income must be 
at least $600 a year. Only low income 
groups will be housed. 


If the income of the family exceeds 
the limit, the family will have to move 
out. If the worker in the family loses 
his job, they must move. Sufficient 
time will be given to obtain another 
rent. 

To Bernice Goldberg’s question of 
whether or not a WPA worker would 
be housed in the project, Mr. Stagg 
replied: Provided he is a good 
worker and in a position to get back 
into private industry, if industry were 
able to take him.” 

Upon being asked by Miss Allen if 
there would be a supervisor for the 
playground, Mr. Stagg said that the 
person who holds the position of proj- 
ect manager will also be supervisor of 
the playground. When asked if a col- 
ored man would be able to hold this 
position, the Housing Authority repre- 
sentative replied that this job would be 
2. Civil Service one. His duties will 
be comprised of supervising the play- 
ground, collecting rent, about once a 


Two 


week, and seeing that the grounas are 
kept in good condition. 


Students Question Speaker 


Nelson Burdick, from the “audience” 
asked: “What of people who cannot 
pay moving expenses? (He was refer- 
ring to the homes to be demolished.) 

“Arrangements will be made to pay 
in this case,” was Mr. Stagg’s reply. 

Ruth Rosen, another member of the 
“audience”, inquired how one went 
about filing an application for rent in 
the projects. He replied that a letter 
should be sent to the Housing Author- 
ity asking for an application. There 
will be plenty of time, though, he ad- 
ded, since notice will be printed in the 
newspapers for enough time in ad- 
vance. 


Other Points Discussed 
When Edward Krzeminski asked 


whether all the families living in the 





Please Observe 
19th Contest 
Deadlines 


Newspapers January 13 


Magazines February 3 


Elementary Publications, both 
Newspapers and Magazines 
January 13 





slums would be housed in the new 
projects, the expert explained that the 
lowest income groups would not be 
housed in the project, but they would 
be able to move into the better homes 
left vacant by those moving into the 
project. 

Many other points of interest were 
brought out in the discussion. In ac- 
cordance with the Federal Housing 
Act, as many substandard dwellings 
have to be torn down as are erected. 

Private owners may be made to sell 
their “parcels” of land, under the right 
of eminent domain, because the proj- 
ects are for the general welfare. 

The Fair Haven opposition was 
brought up and discussed. 


ET the students speak. With in- 

formed intelligence and a recog- 
nition of the general welfare high 
school students write editorials: 


“One-Third Of A Nation” 


We are all conscious of the fact that 
shelter is one of the three necessities 
of life. Man must have a roof over his 
head that will shelter him from rain, 
snow, wind, and the cold. The signift- 





cance of proper shelter is far more im- 
portant than one may realize. Without 
decent housing, families have a poor 
chance, indeed, to know anything about 
“the pursuit of happiness.” 


Before the 20th century the word 
“housing” was seldom heard and would 
scarcely have been understood. But 
that situation has been greatly altered, 
for the housing shortage has become 
one of the most serious social problems 
facing us today. Statistics show that 
about 43,000,000 Americans or 10,000,- 
000 families live in houses that do not 
meet the minimum standards of a com- 


fortable and healthful home. 


There are thousands of farm fami- 
lies living in tumble-down shacks un- 
der terrible conditions, but city slums 
are the most spectacular evidence of 
the gravity of the housing problem. 
These slums cost taxpayers billions of 
dollars every year in crime and disease. 
Thus, it is quite obvious that good 
housing is a vital need, not only from 
a humanitarian point of view, but also 
as a matter of plausible economics. 


* * * 


Progress marches on! And this time 
New Haven is considering decent hous- 
ing to take the place of sub-standard 
dwellings. This is perhaps the greatest 
innovation of recent years—a step to- 
wards elimination of disease, crime and 
sub-standard living. Nevertheless, with 
all these proposals for better living, we 
have our opponents to face. Unfor- 
tunately, probably through lack of 
early ethical teaching or because of 
lack of understanding, we have those 
unaltruistic beings. They must be 
watched. Much slander can escape 
from the lips of few. We have only 
to refer to such assertions that people 
make slums, or that if decent housing 
is provided, they will only put coal in 
bathtubs. This is ridiculous! It can 
be proved by the Planning and Re- 
search Committee of New Haven that 
at least 90 out of every 100 families 
of the people who move into such new 
projects, have been hungry for decent 
places to live in. The remaining 10 
per cent, with little education and en- 
couragement, will also live up to decent 
standards. 


We congratulate the United States 
Housing Authority and other associa- 
tions connected with the housing proj- 
ects for these attempts to raise the 
American standard of living. 


ET the students speak—yes, en- 
courage them to. They are articu- 
late. 
There was genuine happiness when 
the one member of the housing panel 
was, two months later, awarded the 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Making Linoleum Block Cuts Is an Art 


By EDWIN A. FENSCH 


OST publications can be “dress- 
ed up” through the reproduc- 
tion of drawings and _photo- 

graphs. Drab pages of solid type do 
not present an inviting appearance to 
the average reader for columns of 
reading matter are dull in appearance. 
Consequently, various means of break- 
ing up this “heaviness” have been de- 
vised. In making up newspaper pages, 
editors and printers use a variety of 
type faces in heads, arrange stories 
of different length in an artistic pat- 
tern, are careful that white spaces give 
relief to the eye, and separate stories 
by means of dashes and other devices. 
Nevertheless, with all these tricks— 
and others not mentioned—nothing 
adds so much to the appearance of a 
page as the reproduction of a drawing 
or photograph. 

Unfortunately, the cost of cuts or 
halftones for a school paper is often 
beyond the financial limits of the proj- 
ect. Today, governmental regulations 
on the use of metals may be a de- 
termining factor. Asa general rule, a 
school paper has barely enough in- 
come to pay the cost of printing the 
pages without taking photographs and 
reproducingg them in halftone engrav- 
ings at so much per square inch. While 
the reproduction of cartoons and draw- 
ings does not require the services of a 
cameraman, the line cuts necessary to 
reproduce pictures are not cheap when 
ordered through a commercial en- 
graver. Asa result, many school news- 
papers appear faithfully in issue after 
issue without the benefit of art. 

It is true, generally speaking, that 
no cuts or other means of reproduc- 
ing pictures through the printing press 
are quite as satisfactory as those pre- 
pared by the professional. The clean 
printing lines and smooth surface that 
commercially produced cuts afford are 
dificult to match with home-made 
equipment. Consequently, school news- 
papers forego the use of these val- 
uable additions to the paper, or they 
attempt to make their own in such a 
haphazard fashion that, in many cases, 
the paper would be better off without 
them. 


oo the first means used ‘to 
produce cuts when the paper’s 
budget cannot stand the commercial 
products is the linoleum block. The 


inevitable procedure is this: the stu- 
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John Simpson Junior High School 
Mansfield, Ohio 


dent is provided with a piece of lino- 
leum mounted on a block (or some- 
times unmounted) and a razor blade 
or sharp knife. After some slicing 
mre tongue biting, the pupil turns in 

. piece of linoleum that prints a pic- 
ture resembling a chalk drawing on a 
blackboard. This seems to satisfy the 
staff and the effort is printed. What 
is worse, it is followed by another and 
yet another in succeeding issues, and 
the staff and adviser seem to feel they 
have something worthwhile. 


Yet, linoleum blocks and wood cuts 
can be neatly and cleverly produced. 
Professional artists produce beautiful 
illustrations in this medium. The fact 
that such artistic cuts are possible is 
a good basis for the statement that 
school papers have no excuse for pro- 
ducing those “blackboard effects” that 
are palmed off on their readers as line 
drawings. If these cuts are worth mak- 
ing they are worth taking enough time 
and effort to insure a good job. 


There are probably several reasons 
why the average school editor receives 
such poorly wrought pieces. In the 
first place, it is much easier to cut the 
lines on a block than it is to cut away 
the background. That the staff ar- 
tist follows this line of least resistance 
is partly the fault of the editor and 
the staff adviser who fail to call for 
a line drawing instead of a “reverse 
plate”. Second, the artist very often 
does not have the proper tools. Suit- 
able cutting tools are so inexpensive 
that the use of a razor blade or pocket- 
knife—usually resulting in poor work- 
manship—are inexcusable. Third, the 
artist is too often in a_ tremendous 
hurry. He hastily draws a_ picture. 
does not transfer it carefully to the 
block, and expects to (and often does!) 
complete the cutting in fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 


One need only to examine the aver- 
age linoleum block prints in exchange 
papers to find evidence of the above 
criticism. Surely the editors do not 
prefer the “blackboard” type of cut, 
and it is a rare school that does not 
have one student who can draw bet- 
ter pictures than those that appear in 
too many papers. When the artist does 
tsy his hand at the line type cut, the 
resulting picture very often has more 
resemblance to an ink blot than it does 
to a line drawing. One must draw the 


conclusion that, on the whole, this sort 
of product is the result of hasty, care- 
less and poorly-planned workmanship. 


Oo limitation to be coped with 
in linoleum block cutting must 
be taught to staff artists. It is hardly 
possible, with this medium, to produce 
the fine lines the pen-and-ink artist 
employers in his drawings. Here is, 
perhaps, where many of the school ar- 
tists fall down. They execute a rathez 
delicate drawing and actually attempt 
to cut it out on a piece of linoleum. 
This may account for the habit of cut- 
ting lines on a solid background, for 
it is quite difficult to reproduce fine 
black lines in this medium. In such 
cases where the staff artist or the ad- 
viser does not understand this tech- 
nique, the assistance and advice of the 
art teacher should be sought. Pictures 
to be cut on linoleum must be designed 
with the limitations of the medium in 
mind. One cannot cut away the back- 
ground in linoleum with such care that 
the finished product will print the 
whiskers on a cat. (This was actually 
tried in one cut the writer saw. The 
cat looked as though it had a series 
of planks growing out of its face!) 
Planning will avoid these mistakes. 

An early assignment of cuts to be 
made and guidance on the part of the 
adviser and art teacher should help 
reduce the tendency to complete a cut 
in as short a time as possible. More- 
over, it seldom occurs to advisers and 
staff members that linoleum is not so 
expensive that a mediocre piece of 
work conuld not be done over to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the first attempt. 
There sems to be a feeling on the part 
of staff artists that when a cut is made, 
the project is finished once and for all. 
Surely, if it is to be printed for gen- 
eral distribution, no cut should be ac- 
cepted until it represents the best 
workmanship the student can produce. 
An artist should be just as willing to 
re-work a job as the reporter who finds 
he must rewrite his story. 


Properly made, the linoleum block 
cut will not evoke the question, “What, 
for goodness sake, is that?” Instead, 
the cut will be an artistic reproduction 
of a nicely-drawn picture, pleasing to 
the eye, conveying a message to the 
reader. After all, its purpose is to tell 
something, not to confuse the eye. 
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CSPA DIRECTOR TO ARMY 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA since it was 
founded, was appointed a Captain in the Army Air Forces 
as of December 26, 1942, with orders to proceed to Miami 
Beach for training and thence to Washington, D. C., to the 
Army Air Force Headquarters. 

In his absence, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, Adviser to the 
Frankford High-Way, Frankford High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will serve as Acting Director of the Association 
and Editor of The School Press Review. 

Mr. Troxell will continue his work in Philadelphia, jour- 
neying to New York on weekends much as Mr. Murphy 
did for nearly ten years while serving at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

Plans for the Nineteenth Annual Contests have already 
been announced and entries are being received. Conven- 
tion plans are well advanced and will be announced in 
detail shortly. 

Mr. Troxell is well known to all CSPA and CSPAA mem- 
bers as he has been intimately associated with both organi- 
zations since their founding. Because of the long range of 
his experience with this work and with school press affairs 
in general, the Association may look forward with ass:rance 
to the continuation of the policies and practices that have 
brought it to its present level of service to student publi- 
cations and to the same spirit that has characterized its 
entire history. He bespeaks the cordial cooperation of all 
CSPA and CSPAA members and invites their aid in per- 


forming the arduous tasks that lie just ahead. 
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SIPA PLAYS PART 


The Southern Interscholastic Press Association has earned 
a place for itself—a whole chapter, to be exact—in the his- 
tory of the Lee Memorial Journalism Foundation at Wash- 
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ington and Lee University in Lexington, Virginia. 

General Robert E. Lee’s recommendation to the Board of 
Trustees of Washington College in 1869 for the establish. 
ment of “Fifty scholarships for young men proposing to 
make printing and journalism their life work and profes- 
sion”, was “the first mention of instruction in journalism at 


any college in the world”. Lee’s belief that the editor 
wielded a strong influence in the life of a community was a 
motivating factor in this extraordinary proposal. 

The SIPA has been an active protege of the Foundation 
since 1926 when the first convention was held attended by 
seventy-six advisers and editors from eleven states. Its story 
forms an integral part of the general history of the Foun- 
dation and its contribution to the original plans of General 
Lee is an interesting and, probably, undreamed of, sequel 
to his ideas. 

The book itself was written by a Washington and Lee stu- 
dent and it was designed and guided through production 
by Mr. C. Harold Lauck of the Foundation. Mr. Lauck’: 
activities in the SIPA are many and his influence on print- 
ing and typography through the South with the student pub- 
lications as a medium for their transmission has become 
marked. The second edition of Washington and Lee 
men in Journalism, a Director, also produced under his di- 
rection, was prepared by the same student who compiled the 
history, C. Tom Garten. 
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PAPERS INCREASE IN NUM- 
BERS AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


(From the National Duplicated Exchange) 


At the beginning of the year many questions were asked 
as to what was the part of the school paper in the national 
war effort. “Is it patriotic to use the paper necessary for 
the publication of the paper?” “Could the time of the 
sponsor and the staff be spent more advantageously in 
knitting or other war work?” were examples of the questions 
which were and are asked. 

In an address at the Illinois High School Press Associa- 
tion, Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, explained that there was no 
shortage of paper and that the work expected of the local 
school paper staff was so much greater than knitting or 
much of the other war program carried on by individuals 
that in spite of the many demands responsibility for the 
school paper is a WAR NECESSITY. 

During the past month the increase in number of dupli- 
cated papers received and the subjects discussed in them 
prove that the staffs of duplicated papers are assuming 
their responsibilities and are instilling the consciousness of 
war necessities into the minds of their readers. When asked 
why their paper had not been started, immediately one 
sponsor replied: “We thought we were too busy with 
sugar rationing, etc., but soon the principal requested that 
the paper be continued to carry facts concerning the war 
efforts—scrap drives, sugar rationing, gas rationing, etc., 
to the students and patrons.” Evidently the value of the 
school paper is being recognized as a war-time necessity. 

The topics most frequently discussed in the papers re- 
ceived during the past month were: gasoline rationing, 
rules and arrangements; scrap drives, war bond purchases, 
news of graduates in service—in short, there is a very dif- 
ferent picture being painted by the papers today in con- 
trast with those of previous years. The news stories, the 
editorials, the features and even the humor pages show a 
seriousness of purpose toward the war efforts. Definitely 
the duplicated paper is justifying its existence in the war 
program. 
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Trying to put across a patriotic pro- 
gram through editorials without 
preaching is the headache of every 
schoolboy editor these days. Often a 
little twist to “the same old story” will 
provide the winning punch that really 
puts an editorial across. A good ex- 
ample of such a twist is to be found 
in the following excerpt from an edi- 
torial published by The Green Lights, 
Greenville, N. C., High: 

“Calling all cruising classmates! 
Calling all cruising classmates! Be on 
the lookout for GHS students not co- 
operating with the national war effort. 
Description is as follows: eyes, either 
blue or brown, maybe black; hair, un- 
certain; when last seen was wearing a 
long face with utter disregard for 
school morale; answers to the name of 
Slacker. Is wanted in the state of 
unity for dis-interest in patriotic pro- 
grams, failing to enroll in the Red 
Cross drive, non-support of Junior 
class magazine campaign and Senior 
class stationery sale, better-late-than- 
never attitude, and playing the fool 
by skipping school. Conscience re- 
warded if reformed ....” 
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“Very few people ever even get a 
chance to talk to a king, let alone be 
photographed with him twice”, said 
sophomore Delores Lazich in an in- 
terview published by The Central Stu- 
dent, bi-weekly publication of Central 
High, Detroit, Michigan. The king 
was young King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
whom Delores sums up as “nineteen, 
handsome, and charming”. Delores, 
who comes from the family selected by 
Detroit newspapers as “the most typi- 
cal Serbian family in Detroit”, met the 
boy king at a private reception, and 
in the course of the conversation, (car- 
ried on in Serbian), discovered that 
His Majesty’s three foremost ambitions 
were to “visit Hollywood, own a con- 
vertible coupe, and see a_ baseball 
game.” The Student says he also con- 
fided a weakness for apple pie, ice 
cream and swing music! 
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Something new in the way of cover 
designs is the perpetual task of every 
magazine staff in the country. Every 
month we look at hundreds of maga- 
zines and yearbooks and the more we 
look at the more we become convinced 
that covers have a lot to do with “put- 
ting a publication across”. The idea 
of sports pictures arranged to make a 
composite is not new, but using a com- 
posite for a cover is something at least 
not common. especially when both 
the arrangement of the pictures in the 
cut and of the cut on the cover show 
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We See by the Papors.. 


evidence of fine layout work. The No- 
vember issue of The Nutshell, news- 
magazine of Moorestown High Schooi, 
N. J., succeeded with just such a com- 
bination. The composite, the work of 
George Ulmer, ’43, Nutshell photog- 
rapher, has a_ football-inside-a-rec- 
tangle arrangement. The football is 
made up of more than 40 photos of 
individual players, and it is set on a 
rectangular background made up of 
action shots taken from the sidelines. 
The cut, three-quarters of a page in 
length, begins about halfway across th2 
front cover and continues all the way 
across the back cover, bleeding on top 
and left side. 
+ ¥F F 

The Little Cowpuncher, four-page 
duplicated ranch newspapers published 
by rural school children in the Cow 
Country of Arizona was the recipient 
of an unique honor when Governec 
Sidney P. Osborn wrote the staff a 
very nice letter and enclosed money 
for a subscription to the publication. 
The Little Cowpuncher is written and 
duplicated by students of the San Fer- 
nande School, Sasabe. In order to 
show its appreciation, the staff dedi- 
cated the November 25 issue to Gov. 
Osborn. The San Fernando School 
rests on a hilltop above the town not 
far from an Air Corps Training Sta- 
tion .. The day before the November 
25 issue came out, a big bomber try- 
ing to gain altitude just missed the 
school’s hitching post, and one little 
boy said he saw the “bomb-the-deer”! 
One day an airplane came to Sasabe 
and circled overhead several times, 
flying sideways so that the pilot could 
see the ground, and then it dropped 
a letter which said “point to Tucson”. 
The children who picked the letter up 
all pointed in that direction and the 
plane roared away. 
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Add to your list of outstanding star 
“Victory Issues” the November, 1942, 
Gabriel, published by the Nazareth 
Academy, Rochester, New York. Print- 
ed in three colors, the ears are insig- 
nia of the High School Victory Corps, 
Community Service Division. A three- 
column “V” with an American flag in 
full color flying through it takes a 
quarter of the front page on the up- 
per right. On its lower left are the 
lyrics of “America the Beautiful” and 
above it a quotation from a to-the-flag 
poem by Dennis McCarthy. The ban- 
ner head reads: Nazareth Organizes 
Victory Corps. Other pictures on the 
page show Nazareth girls praying for 
victory and practicing first aid and 
home nursing. 


With March practically “around the 
corner” CSPA staffs are already choos- 
ing their delegates for the Convention 
at Columbia. For some it only means 
taking the uptown subway express, but 
for others the plans are a little more 
complex. Many staffs choose to fi- 
nance the expedition by varied and 
sundry methods which, in the past, 
have included everything from selling 
staff-made cookies to old rubber tires. 
The most popular method by far, how- 
ever, is giving a CSPA trip dance or 
show. Mention of such enterprises 
have already been made in a number 
of papers. The Log, of State Teachers 
College at Salem, Mass., recently ran 
a story about the “Rainbow Hop” 
which was held on December 4, and 
the proceeds of which are used to send 
delegates to the March conference. 
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The same publications runs, in its 
ears, little featurettes dedicated to the 
“Boy of the Month” and “Girl of the 
Month”, in which the editors tell the 
who and why of the nominations. For 
interesting make-up on a day-of-the- 
big-game issue see the November 25 
issue of The Greenville High News, 
Greenville, S. C., High. Pictures of 
the team are run over the nameplate 
and beneath it the banner head: “Raid- 
ers Set for Parker Grid Classic’. 


Cros 

The fact that high school students 
are awake to the exigency of defend. 
ing the time-honored customs of this 
country that are now being threatened 
by a brutal enemy, is amply and vivid- 
ly illustrated by the November 27 edi 
tion of The Breeze, weekly newspaper 
of Union High School, Santa Maria, 
California. A full-column Thanksgiv- 
ing editorial, “We Can Be Thankfu: 
Even Now”, is accompanied by a three- 
column, six-inch high cut with the cap- 
tion, “This Is A Wartime Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 
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Letters of commendation and appre- 
ciation from the Governor of Mary- 
land, the Mayor of Baltimore, and the 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington are featured prominently in the 
Victory Edition of The Seton High 
News, published by Seton High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. Under 
2 banner head, “Entire School Par- 
ticipates In Victory Activities”, is run 
2 summary of the various courses 
crowded with war-minded students, 
and the text of an address by the State 
Superintendent of Schools, advising 
the students “Don’t leave school un- 
less it’s necessary.” The nameplate is 
flanked by three figures (a_ soldier, 
sailor, and aviator) on the one side, 
and the famous “Spirit of ’76” group 
on the other. 
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Poetry of the Month... Wartime Verse 


IKE all other phases of student 

journalism, the poetry column has 

been affected by the war and poets 
from kindergarten to junior college 
are turning out patriotic verses by the 
score, some bad, some good but all in- 
spired by the true American spirit 
which is found in every young heart 
today. Some of the verses show sur- 
prising understanding and maturity of 
thought. This reflects the seriousness 
with which the student writer regards 
the present strife. 


The following are samples which we 
picked at random from newspapers, 
magazines and yearbooks. If some 
poetic member of your staff has turned 
out verses which you are particularly 
proud of, send them in and we'll let 
other Review readers know about them. 


An Ensign’s Farewell 


I thought before he went away that 
day 

I would not miss him—much, and I 
was wrong. 

“T’ll soon be back”, I heard him softly 
say. 

I never dreamed that it would seem so 
long. 

He said good-bye to us and then to 
her; 

The two of them alone walked to the 
gate. 

I watched them till the scene was all a 


Ah, yes—and we were left 


At dinner when he sat across from me 

We had such fun! Just litle things 
like that— 

They are the things I always seem to 
see, 

His “sharp” bow ties; the way he wore 


his hat. 
Oh God! Please keep my brother safe, 
and, then 
Guide him so that he may come home 
again! 
By Mimi Steytler 
Cliveden, High, 


Germantown, Pa. 


ae ee 
Memories Of England 


Where have I seen Lilacs? 

I remember— 

It was on a country road 

And they were hanging o’er the bushes, 

Covered with rain-drops 

Filling the air with their perfume; 

And I stopped to pluck one—perhaps 
two. 

A soldier— 

Came riding by on his bicycle. 

He smiled at me— 

And the scent of the blossoms was 
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strong in my nostrils. 


Where have I seen Roses? 


I remember— 

A poor man’s house in a Sussex Vil- 
lage: 

One house among many houses, yet 
with a plot of earth beside the path 

Green peas, carrots, lettuce, spinach, 
growing in sparsity, 

And one small rose bush with three 
white roses. 

The people of the house offered me 
the three white roses— 

I had been kind to their children— 

But I would not take the flowers. 

And the next time I came there were 
only brown petals 

Lying on the brown earth; 

And tidy rows of green peas, lettuce, 
carrots and spinach, 

But my three white roses had gone. 


Where have I seen Daisies? 

IT remember— 

Lying in a field, rich with grass and 
clover. 

Dew-drops shining in the morning sun, 

A haystack on the far horizon, 

And trees, trees and hills. 

A stile set in a black-berry bush: 

My father’s dog gamboling after rab- 
bits in the hedges and the ditches 
And a small, white daisy cupped in 

my two hands. 
No smell—just a sweet fragrance. 


Now there are guns booming in Eng- 
land. 

Death and destruction and midnight 
despair. 

There are towns trembling in ruins; 
great cathedrals 

Have been torn apart. 

There are women silent in the street; 

Young children crying tor the peace 
and. the silence 

Of the old, great earth. 

And the English soldier still smiles; 

The lilacs nod over the hedges; 

The three white roses die—but they 
shall bloom again 

And be multiplied a hundred times. 

There shall be more hay—and more 
hay-stacks. 

There shall be children, happy in the 
fields—and in the cities. 


Daphne Doward 
Soundings, Bayside High, 


Bayside, N. Y. 
io @ o€ 
Quatrains 


Give me the spear with which to pierce 
and kill, 

Give me the sword with which to hack 
and fell, 


Give me the hate to guide my heart 





and hand, 
And lo! Not I, but you will burn in 
hell. 


There is a castle yon wherein reigns 


death, 
And lo! 

it falls, 
The towers topple to the barren earth, 
For laughter stole its way into those 


halls. 


That structure crumbles and 


Albert Coonon 
Recorder, Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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War Work 


What do I see when I look ahead— 
A world of hate and strife and dead? 
No! Not that kind of life for me— 


I want to be safe! I want to be free! 


My older brother is now at sea, 

Fighting to preserve our democracy. 

My sister is working in a defense plant. 

My father is, too, and so is my aunt. 

They’re working to make this fair 
world free 

From dictatorship and tyranny. 


Mother and Dad are Air Raid War- 
dens. 
My sister and I have Victory Gardens. 
Mother saves waste fat and tin. 
Now here is where my part comes in; 
I save for War Stamps every day. 
That helps my brother on his way. 
Remember every time you see 
A chance to help—do it! Stay free! 
Miriam Blaker 
The Sentinel, Wagner Jr. High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ry = y 
Americans We 


Americans we of the land of the free 

Are struggling and fighting for our 
liberty 

To maintain the rights that made us 
2 nation 

Of free men secure in each occupation; 

To guard and defend from complete 
dissolution, 

The rights now embodied in our Con- 
stitution. 


We rule ourselves in this part of the 
world; 

’Pon our foes we're advancing with 
banners unfurled. 

For guidance and vict’ry we pray to 
our God— 

We want no dictator to rule with iron 
rod. 

From priest and from people prayers 
heavenward wing, 

Prayers of allegiance to our Lord, 
Christ the King. 


Rosemary Flear 
Rosmarian, Catholic High, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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CSPA Advisory Board Establishes Policy 


Concerning Use of Government Releases 


Comments... 
VERY school publication should 


do its utmost to promote neces- 

sary Wartime Campaigns. The 
responsibility of keeping these cam- 
paigns before the school rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the student edi- 
tor. Any school publication that con- 
tinues to carry gossip columns and 
trivial materials, leaving no space for 
Wartime Campaigns, surely does not 
deserve to be rated as an American 
school publication. 

There are three methods of proced- 
ure in using these news releases. The 
first and best is to develop the cam- 
paign entirely with local ideas and local 
ingenuity. If this can not be done, use 
the government releases but apply them 
locally. If the staff is entirely lack- 
ing in initiative and imagination, use 
the government releases verbatim, BUT 
be sure your school publication is alive 
to the fact that there is a war in 
progress. 

Earl C. Whitbeck, chairman 
Duplicated Publications Division 





“IT agree wholeheartedly with this 
program and will do all I can to co- 
operate’. 


W. S. Adams, Chairman 


Business Schools Division 





“This is excellent in attitude and ap- 
propriately expressed. There can be 
no doubt in the mind of any school- 
man about the cooperation of the 
CSPA with the Government. It meets 
today’s needs and still maintains the 
individual staff’s rights to determine 
the contents of the publication. As 
Providence chairman for the ‘Women 
at War Week’ for War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps, I know just what evalua- 
tion is placed on the school press for 
publicity. It afforded me to see the 
situation from another angle. Be as- 
sured that the Government agencies 
are cognizant of the value of the as- 
sistance you are giving them”. 

Helen M-E McCarthy, Ex-Presi- 


dent, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association. 





“The statement of policy has my 
full approval”. 
John S. Quinn, Chairman 
Committee on Scholastic Press 
Associations 





“In my opinion, this statement is 
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The CSPA Policy 


N reply to many questions about the attitude of CSPA is regard to 
the use of government-furnished news releases and mats, the Ad- 
visory Board of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association has 

authorized the following statement of policy: 
a the time of its inception, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association has, insisted that every school publication be a 
medium definitely and completely of, by, and for the students, and 
that material received from other sources should have no place in 


any such publication. 


N the light of today’s needs, however, the Association recog- 
nizes that request from the United States government for space 

to promote necessary war-time campaigns is a real tribute to the 
value of school publications as well as complete recognition of the 
training in citizenshp which work on the staff offers. Until victory, 
therefore, judicious use of these Federal press releases and mats 
shall be considered a necessary and proper function of the student 


press. 


HE Association strongly recommends that whenever such gov- 

ernment-supplied materials are used, proper credit be given 

as to source; that all news releases be revised by students in accord- 

ance with the requirements of their own schools; and that identify- 

ing insignia specifically related to and made a part of a government 

campaign—such as the War Bond Minute Men—may be used 
whenever the staff feels such publicity will serve a real need. 





satisfactory as it stands”. 
Dr. George A. Dunlap, Chairman 
Associated Junior College Press 





“What is worth fighting for is worth 
writing for. The judicious use of Gov- 
ernment mats and press releases seems 
a commendable and necessary step to 
be taken by school papers in war time. 
Whatever the school press can do to 
help in the various drives, by all means 
let it be done”. 

Brother Jeremiah, C.F.X. 
Brother Martin John, C.F.X 
Co-Chairmen, Catholic School 


Division 





“T truly approve of the statement of 
policy and feel that we have an obli- 
gation to fulfill”. 

E. Stanton Murphey, Chairman 
Junior High School Division 





“I think that Government supplied 
material should be allowed space in 
school publications and am glad that 
the Association is limiting the use to 
‘judicious’. I think that it is a prob- 
lem for the individual editor to decide 
what should be published in his paper 
and what relation such news should 
have with his reader’’. 

Gladys Lavin, Executive Secretary 
Associated Teachers College Press 


Even On the Subway... 
A member of the CSPA office staft 


was riding uptown on the subway a few 
days before the holidays started when 
he noticed two youngsters avidly study- 
ing something on a card. He edged 
his way to the place where he could 
see what they were doing. 

Yes, it was a CSPA Proofreaders 
Card!! 


““And Now the Army” .. 


“This issue has been put together in 
frantic haste. . all this in four days 
These are the last lines for publication 
which we shall write for the dura- 
tion ”, and with this Mr. R. R. 
Maplesden, Editor of Scholastic Edi- 
tor, put on his uniform and left his 
editorial and civilian life behind him 
until the war is over. 

Taking over the editorship after Paul 
Nelson had received a Navy commis- 
sion, Mr. Maplesden had published 
only the October and November issues 
before the “frantic” December num- 
ber. 

The mortality among editors of 
magazines representing the student 
publications field is heavy. The Edi- 
tor of The Review, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue, relinquishes his post with 
this issue for the Army. 
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Editorials... Choice of. the Month 


© James Hanks, editor of The 
News, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois, we 
are indebted for this selection of war- 
time editorials from a leading Teach- 
ers College publication. Reflected in 


these is not only the sentiment of col- 
lege students but the professional ap- 
proach to their future work which is 
a necessary concomitant to a success- 


ful teaching career. 


College Students Accept Fatalistic Attitude 
As War Clouds Hover 


At times the talk of college students 
in the halls and in rooming houses 
proves quite interesting and a bit dis- 
illusioning. Naturally, a large part of 
Joe College’s conversation with class- 
mates centers the familiar trend of the 
progress of the war. 

There seems to be a general feeling 
among the present crop of boys who 
frequent the college campuses that 
they are riding the high road to an 
early death. And even if the youngster 
is not unduly pessimistic, Latin, Eng- 
lish, and zoology seem awfully trite in 
compatison to the incomparable ad- 
ventures which accompany the donning 
of a uniform. 


Too, each youth not now in uniform 
secretly realizes that the good jobs 
after the war will go to the man who 
has helped on the front lines to openly 
repulse the enemy. One soldier, soon 
after he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant, was heard to remark that 
he valued his bars more than his col- 
lege degree. He was convinced that 
the commission would be of more 
value after the peace than the result 
of his four years’ labor for a bach- 
elor’s. 

Then there is a feeling by many 18 
and 19-year-olds that this war is the 
biggest adventure of the century. It 


probably is. They feel that something 
of the “once-in-a-lifetime’”’ variety is 
cccurring and they are viewing it via 
letters from Pvt. Bill, lectures by his- 
tory professors, the newspaper and the 


radio. 


Boys needn’t believe that just be- 
cause they are not in uniform now that 
they are about to miss the entire show. 
The first act of this super-thriller is still 
underway. And the head Allied coach 
has formulated definite plans for using 
all of his substitutes long before that 
final gun. 


Teachers are obviously having a dif- 
ficult time in keeping students inter- 
ested in training primarily for civilan 
life when military training seems so 
much more important. 


But even if this war lasts for years, 
there will be people who will emerge 
from it. The odds are in the soldier’s 
favor that he will come back, despite 
the innumerable dangers of military 
life in the trenches. Of course, people 
will die. People are killed annually in 
appalling numbers in automobile ac- 
cidents. Most men will be back. Then 
how can college students afford to 
waste valuable time now when they 
could be amply fitting themselves not 
only for war but for life? 


School Curriculums Expand Themselves 
To Death 


We are lamenting the fact that the 
curriculums of the public schools are 
continually being expanded to include 
every type of a course that could pos- 
sibly fall under an educational cate- 
gory. It seems to us that it would 
be much better for our public schools 
to begin really teaching students the 
essential courses that they are only pre- 
tending to teach. 

A Chicago editorialist now advocates 
adding religion as a compulsory sub- 
ject for study. He probably has never 
bothered to read the constitution which 
prohibits such action. Besides, stu- 
dents much prefer factual instruction 
on the physical side than any amount 
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of obscure instruction on the esthetic 
side. The old arguments that the 
teaching of technical truths undermine 
the American ideal of free culture are 
passe. Too many of our schools are 
turning out too many of their stu- 
dents who are brimming with culture 
but who cannot earn $5 a week for 


all their knowledge of Greek drama. 


It would be much better if our high 
schools would give a complete review 
in arithmetic before algebra and geom- 
etry are thrust upon the students. 

This war has proved that much of 


our college-trained officer material can- 
not rise above the plain rank of private 


because the candidates for officer train- 
ing cannot work arithmetic. Yet these 
unfortunate candidates have completed 
courses in calculus and higher mathe- 
matics. Before entering into any course 
in higher math students should be per- 
fect adept at all phases of arithmetic. 
Yet thousands of students graduate 
from high school each year who can- 
not add, subtract, multiply, divide, or 
deal with fractions, decimals, and pow- 
ers. 

The after effects of such high school 
instruction may be witnessed in almost 
any college math class. Last week in 
a freshman math class approximately 
one-half of the class flunked a test. 
Much of the trouble was doubtless due 
to a faulty foundation in arithmetic. 
But are these students to be blamed 
themselves and consequently ignored 
and left to fail the course by our col- 
lege professors? A simple solution 
would be to set up a refresher class 
for those students needing remedial 
work in arithmetic and_ elementary 
math, thus enabling them to create or 
re-establish a foundation for advanced 
college work. 

Let our public elementary and high 
schools prepare their students for a 
real life instead of one filled with mere 
culture and a smattering of generali- 
ties. 


Procurement Board 
Performs Service 


The Federal government should re- 
ceive a hearty slap on the back for 
its policy of sending procurement 
boards on a planned itinerary to var- 
ious college campuses. 

The benefit of such visits is quite evi- 
dent. The brows of college men are 
wrinkled in bewilderment over all the 
consternation in Washington over 
whether or not there are going to be 
reserve programs in the future. 

It was especially interesting to note 
the manner in which the members of 
the procurement board who visited the 
campus last Monday handled the deli- 
cate question of the reserves. It seem- 
ed as if they, like the entire nation, 
have been kept in the dark about the 
problem of the future of the reserve 
programs. It was easy to see that the 
men felt that there was a definite place 
for reserve programs in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and they constantly 
reiterated their importance. 

It was interesting to hear them com- 
pare the methods being provided in 
this war for enlisted programs with the 
complete failure of the country to pro- 
vide for a continuous supply of officet 


candidate material in World War 1. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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first prize in the city-wide housing con- 
test. 

Junior Journalist Wins First Prize 

In Housing Contest 





Minniebel Allen Receives $10 In Con- 
test; Marion Paroll Is Also Rewarded 





Commercial again makes history! 
“Chosen from hundreds of entries 
from people in all walks of life,” Min- 
niebel Allen’s summation of the “aims 
and purposes” of public housing re- 
ceived the first prize of $10 in the 
New Haven Housing essay contest. 
Marion Pardoll, 1940 Valedictorian, 
received honorable mention for her 
brief, 100-word essay. 

Minniebel Allen’s essay which was 
awarded first prize is as follows: 

“To remove sub-standard houses 
and replace them with modern build- 
ings where private capital cannot af- 
ford the risk; to make it possible for 
families of low income to live in these 
homes; to improve the physical envir- 
onment of the district thus removing 
the breeding places of disease and 
crime; to keep the standard of Ameri- 
can living high; and to promote the 
general welfare—these are the aims of 
public housing. And in the course of 
building, business is stimulated and in- 
dustry improves and the whole com- 
munity profits.” 

Minniebel Allen has been interested 
in the housing project since it was 
started. She participated as a junior 
guest in the housing panel held by 
the senior journalism class on Febru- 
ary 21, at which time Mr. Harold 
Stagg, of the Housingg Authority, dis- 
cussed the problem with the group. 
Miss Allen attended the Town Meet- 
ingg of the Air on March 6, at which 
the housing project was the topic un- 
der consideration. 


INCE 1934 the panel has been 

growing in use in high school 
groups.* It is a good democratic tech- 
nique in as diverse situations as a class 
in literary appreciation and a home 
room discussion of the justification for 
a Community Chest. 

Another practical idea for the con- 
sideration of each school issuing a stu- 
dent publication is the dedication each 
year of one edition to a study of Amer- 
ican education. 

The reading and discussion involved 
centers the attention of the youth and 





*Panel Discussion in the High School, 
Doris P. Merrill, Progressive Education, 
November, 1934. 
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Let the Students Speak 


(Continued from Page 2) 


their homes on this thing we call Amer- 
ican education. Through editorials, 
features, news stories, and student opin- 
ion, the student body gains a new ap- 
preciation of the American way. Stu- 
dents interview parents and teachers 
to learn their opinions on modern 
methods of education. They poll the 
student body to get their requisites for 
an ideal teacher. They write features 


with such headlines as “NO MORE 


ROUGE”, THOSE DAYS ARE 
GONE FOREVER, and SCHOOL 
“MARMS” UNDERGO CHANGE. 


A story on Connecticut school teacher 
Nathan Hale, a review of a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on the history of the New 
Haver school system, editorials, and 
work from the art department, with a 
subtitle—all such activity made Amer- 
ican education mean more than ever 
before to the staff of the paper and 
the student readers. 

This year the students asked to pro- 
duce a six-page issue. The advertising 
board launched a Hi-Timers campaign 
and persuaded over twenty business 
concerns to sign their names to the 
statement that “It Is High Time We 
Are Doing Something About This 
America of Ours.” A half page was 
devoted to student opinion on topics 
felt to be of vital importance to their 
school. The issue carried news stories 
of the Education Review, “On Our 
Way’, and of the city mass meeting, 
a report of a class interview with an 
English refugee who describes Ameri- 
can high schools as “Too Big and Too 
Noisy”, a facetious feature in which 
Captain Pinocchio, News mascot, airs 
his views on brunettes, lipstick, etc. On 
the front page also was recorded a 
trip of debaters to the state capital, a 
letter from the governor to a staff 
member who had recently photograph- 
ed him with Wendell L. Willkie, and 
an account of five journalists who saw 
President Roosevelt in a driving rain 
and concluded: 


Back to School 


All together they started back 
to school, too cold and wet to say 
much. Did they get an interview 
with the President? No! Did 
they get a picture? No! 

Then what did they get? A 
heartening glimpse of the Presi- 
dent and a thorough soaking. 


" ¥ ¢ 
We educators must not be dismayed 
at the slowness of the democratic pro- 
cedure. Seeing a group of young citi- 
zens at work on a discussion or a proj- 
ect that has significance to them is to 
“be of good cheer”. 
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(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


Lithograghed 
Competition 


(Planographed, Offset, Photo-offset, 
Photo-Lithed, etc.) 


) cooperation with the Lithograph- 
ers National Association, Inc., the 
CSPA will conduct the Third Annual 
Lithographed Publications Competition 
in connection with the Nineteenth An- 
nual Contest. No entry forms are re- 
quired other than those placing your 
publication in the regular competition. 
One copy of each lithographed (plano- 
graphed, offset, photo-offset, photo- 
lithed, etc.) publication entered in the 
regular Contest will be submitted by 
the CSPA to a committee of experts of 
the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion. A Certificate will be presented 
to publications placing highest in the 
competition. 


The Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation is a 54-year-old group devoted, 
in part, to the development of a better 
understanding among users, and_po- 
tential users, of the economy, adapta- 
bility and artistry of the lithographic 
process. This competition, the third 
on a nation-wide scale, will enable 
school publications using the modern 
lithographic method of reproduction 
to receive a judgment on their prepara- 
tion of “copy” for reproduction pur- 
poses, from men well qualified to ren- 
der a decision. 

Lithographed publications are 
judged on the following points: Gal- 
ley Preparation; Galleys per Page; 
Justification of Columns; Original Art 
Work; Halftone Illustrations; Adver- 
tisements, etc.; General Arrangement; 
Reduction of Type; Margins; Lines— 
use and weight; Paste-up and Correc- 
tions; Gutters; and a Bonus for taking 
full advantage of the versatility of the 
lithographic process. 


Negro History Week, 


Feb. 7-14 


The Association for Study of Negro 
Life and History, publishers of the 
Journal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin, has announced 
through the Director, C. J. Woodson, 
the eighteenth annual celebration of 
Negro History Week, February 7-14, 
1943. For those desiring full informa- 
tion as to participation and materials 
of aid, correspondence is solicited by 
the Association at 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 








In her search for the month’s lead- 
ing news stories, stories which must 
meet the standard tests, Miss Alice L. 
Vail, adviser to the Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson, Arizona, Senior High School, 
found some difficulty in selecting those 
that did not editorialize in their com- 
position. 


News Stories of the Month Reflect the Times 


It is difficult to keep away from this 
fault but it is necessary if the news 
story is to stand before its critics as 
subscribing to that classification. Here 
are some that meet the test. Unfor- 
tunately, space prevented the inclusion 
of a number and required the cutting 
of some. 


Naval Officers Take Meals at High School 


During First Weeks of Training Session 


Stationed At U. Of A.., 
Group Eats Twice Daily 





To the land of deserts and sunshine 
came student officers of the United 
States Navy, and to Tucson Senior 
High School fell the responsibility of 
providing meals for them during their 
first two or three weeks in Tucson. 

Until their mess hall equipment ar- 
rives, the naval officers are being 
served two meals daily, lunch and din- 
ner, at the high school cafeteria. Lunch 
is served at 11 a. m., and dinner at 
5:30 in the evening. 

Fearing a shortage of help at first, 
Miss Lucille Sherwood, cafeteria head, 
now says she “believes she has more 
people helping than navy men.” Not 
only have students volunteered to help 
after school, but members of the fac- 
ulty and the P. T. A. as well. C. A. 
Carson, principal, states that as for 
equipment, except for a few small 
items, there are adequate amounts on 
hand to handle the situation. 

The meals being prepared by the 
regular school cooks, the student of- 
ficers have no choice in them. They 
are served a meat dish, vegetables, des- 
sert, and milk or coffee. “They have 
to take it or leave it,” states Miss Sher- 
wood. 

The only inconvenience being a sim- 
plification of meals, the naval feeding 
is having little effect on the high school 
student lunches. There are now great- 
er limitations on dish choices. For ex- 


ample, whereas a student before had 
a choice of two out of three vegetables, 
he now has only a choice of one out 
of two, the other vegetable going to the 
navy. 
The Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson Senior High School, 


Tucson, Arizona 
vy 


vy x 
Farm Machinery 


To Be Salvaged 


Allen’s Students Save 
Local Farmers’ Money 


Mr. E. M. Allen, Mesa Union High 
School farm shop instructor, is urging 
a program in connection with the sal- 
vage drive. This program is destined 
to save the Mesa farmers many dollars. 

The idea is to check all old farm 
machinery which has been turned in 
for scrap, take the parts from other 
farm machines which are useless, and, 
using the old parts, rebuild, and put 
back into service various farm imple- 
ments. 

The farm shop class has already 
started this program with mowing ma- 
chines, a tractor, and a caterpiller. The 
motor of the caterpiller was “shot”, 
and the crankshaft broken, but the 
boys, under the skillful instruction of 

r. Allen, rebuilt the motor, replaced 
the crankshaft with a used one, and the 
machine is now practically ready for 
service. 

The Jackrabbit, 
Mesa Union High School, 


Mesa, Arizona 





De Seversky Talks in High 
School Stadium 





“Bombers Will Be Deciding 
Factor In War’, He Says 





Speaking before a sizeable audience 
Monday evening, September 28, at the 
Tucson High School stadium, Major 


Ten 





Alexander P. de Seversky, noted Rus- 
sian expert and author of “Victory 
Thru Airpower”, expounded his much 
publicized theory regarding air power. 


Basically the theory set forth by Se- 
versky was: The long-range bomber 
of the near future, with greater range 






and loading capacity than that of to- 
day, will be the deciding factor of this 
war. The nation which takes the fore 
in aviation will win this conflict. 

The United States, Seversky said, 
has the materials, industries, and en 
gineering skill to put her on top. How- 
ever, he warned, we must not lose a 
moment. The enemies are also work- 
ing, and if we hesitate too long, they 
will control the skies. Seversky stated 
that with the advent of the huge bomb- 
ers, no country will be immune from 
attack. 

According to our present strategy 
in the Pacific, Seversky showed, to de- 
feat Japan, we must take almost every 
island in the Pacific. We have had to 
fight major battles for every island 
which we have already taken. What 
would be left of our armed forces, 
questioned Seversky, if we must fight 
a major battle for every island, remem- 
bering there are almost 20,000 islands 
in the Pacific. 

The Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson Senior High School, 


Tucson, Arizona 


Safford Students 
Earn $20,000 In 
Cotton Fields 


The tremendous total of 677,- 
085 pounds of cotton has been 
picked by 1200 Safford public 
school students and teachers dur- 
ing the volunteer cotton picking 
program begun nine weeks ago, it 
was announced today by Supt. J. 
Harold Mitchell. 

In answer to pleas for cotton 
pickers by Gila Valley farmers, 
Supt. Mitchell shortened school 
hours in order that the students 
might have a chance to pick from 
2:30.0’clock. More than half the 
students eagerly rallied to his call. 

Figured at an average of three 
cents per pound, more than $20,- 
000.00 was earned by the com- 
bined efforts of these students 
and just to show what a good 
picker earned, Albert Sainz, 120- 
pound senior, picked 7,720 pounds, 
netting $155.00. 

With the arrival of 600 pick- 
ers from the south recently, the 
school campaign has been brought 
to a close although many will still 
pick after school and on Satur- 


days. The Bulldog, 
Safford High School, 
Safford, Arizona 
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Placing Responsibility for the Newspaper 





EVELOPING in the pupil staff 
D a working spirit and a feeling of 
responsibility for the publication 
of the school paper so that the sponsor 
may act as adviser rather than as pro- 
ducer or taskmaster is, perhaps, the 
sponsor’s greatest problem. Naturally 
through trial and error, each sponsor 
hits upon a few devices that help cre- 
ate interest and develop the results 
sought, namely creating and writing 
news, illustrating, and assembling all 
into an interesting and effective whole 
commensurate with the abilities of her 
group. 

The following practices, in use in the 
writer's press club, are offered as sug- 
gestive means to that end. The club 
is composed of three groups, a senior, 
a junior, and an art staff. The club 
meets once a week. As the senior staff, 
about the table, leads the discussion 
of plans for interviews, column writ- 
ing, front-page news, etc., the junior 
members offering suggestions but mak- 
ing no important decisions, acquire ex- 
perience for the following semester 
when they will assume leadership. The 
editor-in-chief makes assignments while 
his assistant records them in the Club 
Work Book, together with the name of 
the reporter and the deadline for each. 
Every member knows definitely his 
duty. Individual responsibility insures 
greater news coverage with fewer omis- 
sions and repetitions. 

What a strong motivation for con- 
structive, purposeful work this work 
book has proven! Various techniques 
of writing are discussed by senior mem- 
bers. Sample leads, good and bad, are 





Miss Lillie A. Burke, the writer of 
this article, is the adviser to the staff 
of the O’Keeffe Outlook, a planograph- 
ed newspaper published by the pupils 
of the O’Keeffe Elementary School, 
6940 Merril Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Burke is also active in the Cl:icago 
Elementary Press Association. She 
served this group as Editor of the 
1940 yearbook. 





analyzed and later recorded in the 
“lead section” of the book, together 
with some written by the students. 

Headlines, too, come in for study. 
Effective and ineffective ones taken 
from their own, exchange, and daily 
papers are studied with reference to 
presenting the meat of the article, giv- 
ing a clue, arresting the attention of 
the reader, and containing a verb. 


Likewise a “style section” adapted 
from their study of correct English 
forms, especially those frequently used 
in newswriting, is included in the book. 
At the time of writing, the staff is ad- 
ding a new section on feature writing 
with its examples of entertaining news, 
written not for the facts but for the 
appeal to the feelings of the reader 
through the introduction of humor, 
pathos, extreme exaggeration, or chatty 
informality. Each successive staff, mak- 
ing its contribution to the work book 
helps to build up club standards for 


present and future reference. 


} i order to promote the esprit de 
corps of the junior staff, they are 
given the project of making up each 


year a Club Scrapbook containing pho- 
tographs and names of the members, 
clippings of publicity appearing in the 
P.T.A. or daily papers, announcements 
of contests and exhibits entered, rating 
sheets, and a copy of each issue of the 
paper with comments. In addition 
they keep a file of the exchange papers. 

The art group with drawing boards 
on their knees and the news on their 
minds (frequently scratching their 
heads for ideas) work to create timely 
thumbnail sketches, or horizontal and 
vertical decorative strips, remember- 
ing that the sketch must not over- 
shadow the news in size. Sometimes 
they make an editorial panel cartoon 
designed to mold student opinion by 
picture rather than by editorial. Those 
adept in lettering make headlines for 
the leading articles. Others work on 
original crossword puzzles—only such 
as are centered about timely subjects 
like clean-up, anniversaries, or other 
school activities. One of the staff has 
created the characters, Olive and Oli- 
ver, the school twins, who figure fre- 
guently in articles and cartoons. The 
chief cartoonist has produced the brain 
child, Wilber Sassy, a comic strip ap- 
pearing regularly. 

Through the foregoing activities 
worked on leisurely but consistently 
over a period of three semesters, at 
the club meetings betwen issues when 
there is no deadline to b met; no copy 
to be proofed; nor dummy to be past- 
ed, interest has been maintained at a 
high level and that valuable asset, a 
feeling of responsibility for doing the 
job, has been developed in the group. 








1943 ALL-COLUMBIAN HONOR RATING—Open To All But Elementary Publications 


The publications which stand out in their groups for 
one or more of the eight items listed below, will be selected 
by the Board of Judges for “All-Columbian” honors. The 
purpose of this rating is to encourage work in selected 
fields and to call attention to commendable effort within 


the publications themselves. There is no award in connec- 
tion with this rating:--the announcement of placing at the 
time of the Annual Convention and the attendant publicity 
being ample reward. 


One Publication Is Selected in Each Classification for Outstanding Excellence in the Following Fields: 


NEWSPAPERS 
Typography. 
Heads. 
News Stories. 
Editorials. 
Sports. 
Features (General). 


ONAVAWN — 


Advertising. 
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Creative Literary Work (other than features). 


(Elementary Publications Excepted) 


MAGAZINES 


General Layout. 
Stories and Essays. 


Features (General). 
Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
Art—-Illustrations. 


1. Typography. 
a 

~ 

4. Editorials. 
5. Verse. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


SIPA Convention 
Postponed 


The Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association’s annual convention at 
Washington and Lee University has 
been postponed. In addition to the 
sentiment of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, “the peculiar physical 
difficulties involving rail passenger 
transportation to and from Lexington 
and other exigencies induced by the 
war have compelled the Lee Journal- 
ism Foundation to make this regretful 
decision”. 

“SIPA will not in any way be 
affected as a permanent institution. 
The University and the Foundation 
stand ready to serve the Association at 
any time, just as they have for the past 
eighteen years. The Foundation re- 
gards its decision as both realistic and 
patriotic, and hopes that SIPA will 
regard it in the same light”. R. M. 
Hodges, Box 929, Lexington, Virginia, 
is handling all communications. 


OIPA Buys Bond 


“The annual fall meeting of the Ok- 
lahoma Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion will not be held at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, this year be- 
cause of the tire and gasoline situation, 
Miss Grace E. Ray, secretary-treasurer, 
announced in a letter to the 100 spons- 
ors of state high school publications”, 
according to sooner State Press. 

“The association has purchased a 
$100 War Bond with the small treas- 
ury surplus from last year and with 
membership dues for the current year. 

“To replace the benefits normally 
realized from the fall meeting, the as- 
sociation is offering to the high school 
staffs the service of critics selected 
from the senior journalism classes in 
the university. 

“High school newspaper and annual 
contests will be conducted as usual in 
April. Certificates of award will be pre- 
sented to the ten winners, since metal 
is not available for shields.” 


Vermont Cancels Meeting 


Leon W. Dean, for several years in 
charge of the University of Vermont's 
annual editorial conference, issued a 
bulletin late in the fall that this year’s 
conference would not be held. 


“We continue to wish you the best 
f success in 


of issuing our Vermont 


school papers, hoping you may re- 
ceive both pleasure and satisfaction 
from the work”. 









Twelve 





With the Press Associations 


Poughkeepsie Scholastic 
Press Meet November 10 


Editors from all schools in Pough- 
keepsie met at the C. B. Warring 
School on November 10 for their 
scheduled gathering under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl E. Lewis, assistant to 
the superintendent and principal of 
the school. 

Normally for elementary editors and 
junior high editors only, the high 
school publications staffs were invited 
to attend because of the presence of 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, who delivered the principal ad- 
dress. 

Taking as his topic, The School Pub- 
lication in Wartime, Mr. Murphy out- 
lined the historical background of the 
school press in America, citing its birth 
in Revolutionary days, and emphasiz- 
ing the value of the student publica- 






tions to the Government’s plans today 
as indicated by the many calls now be- 
ing made upon the papers for support 
of important national programs. Point- 
ing out several men in strategic spots 
in the Government and with the papers 
and national news services who had had 
school press experience and who had 
been associated with the CSPA in their 
college days, he said that no one could 
have imagined twenty years before that 
boys attending a CSPA Convention 
would one day be writing reports and 
news stories that would affect national 
and international affairs. 
Entertainment and_ refreshments 
were provided by the host school. 


MIEA Comes of Age 


This year the Montana Interscholas 
tic Editorial Association is twenty-one. 
This fact was featured in the Novem- 
ber issue of Montana High School Edi- 
tor, their official journal. Headquar- 
ters are at the School of Journalism 
at the State University at Missoula. 





Fortune Magazine Sends CSPAA 
Members Youth Survey Reprint 


HE Fortune Survey of Public 
Opinion, “a two-part self-portrait 
of American high school youth 

what it thinks of itself, its country, 
its future”, originally appearing in the 
November and December issues of 
Fortune, and now reprinted as a twelve- 
page pamphlet, has been sent to every 
one of the more than 800 members of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association through the courtesy of 
Arthur Northwood, Jr., of the Bureau 
of Special Services of Time-Life-For- 
tune. Mr. Northwood is an old ac- 
quaintance of the CSPA and his gra- 
cious and thoughtful act is much ap- 
preciated by both the CSPA and the 
CSPAA. 

Accompanying the pamphlet was a 
letter explaining the way in which the 
Survey had been made and _ inviting 
comment. It was also suggested that 
this might well be the foundation of a 
feature story for the school publica- 
tions. It might well make a dozen fea- 
tures. 

“Ten million heirs of our post-war 
world—the youth in our high schools— 
comment upon the world in which they 
find themselves. Conservative in the 
best sense of the word, which means 
liberal as well, they suggest a better 
life of which they must be the archi- 
tects”, states the introductory para- 
graph. 

HEN follows five sections in what 

might be called the larger objec- 


tives toward which youth journeys, 
namely, Freedom and security, Youth 
on labor and other groups, Boys and 
girls on war and peace, What the fu- 
ture holds, and A yardstick for knowl- 
edge. In each section a number of 
leading questions are asked and the re- 
sponses are given in percentages. To 
reveal the results would be like read- 
ing the solution before starting the 
story. 

The second part, and the Decem- 
ber release, dealt with personal matters 
of the group. There are six sections 
here, as follows: Wanted; More school- 
ing, plus top-drawer careers, Life with 
father is harmonious, Teacher’s not 
bad — neither’s school, What’s fun— 
and is it bad for you?, What virtues 
make a good spouse?, and Youth un- 
der the church spire. 

HIS makes the third time within 

a few months that members of the 
Advisers Association have been sent 
literature for their information and 
guidance. Last May, with Bulletin No. 
3, went a ten-page pamphlet on “The 
Facts About the Availability of Print- 
ing Paper” with the compliments of the 
S. D. Warren Paper Company of Bos- 
ton, and in November, the new year- 
book manual of the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
“In These Memorable Days Every 
School Deserves a Yearbook”, was 
mailed to all members of the Advisers 
Association. 
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Our Part---Will It Be Done? 


By ARTHUR LANE 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Editor, The Stick 


OLLEGE newspapers and publica- 
s tions are facing one of the dark- 
est periods of their varying exist- 
ences in the near future—possibly for 
months or years but definitely for the 
duration of this present world-wide 
conflict. The problems which face the 
school journals of today and tomorrow 
grow in complexity and scope with the 
ever increasing demands made on us 
through the exigencies of Uncle Sam’s 
war effort. 

With the possibility of having col- 
leges drained of all available man- 
power to provide the increasingly nec- 
essary officers and personnel for our 
armed forces the journalistic problem 
will become acutely critical. Not only 
that, but material and technical facili- 
ties, many including vital components, 
are becoming not only scarce but also 
unavailable to priorityless publications. 

But while we're still beating dead- 
lines and distributing copies, which we 
will be doing until we all have a 
definite job to do in our country’s all- 
out program. It is this job that we 
must face NOW and with the greatest 
intensity and thoroughness at our com- 
mand. 


F IRST of all, we’ve got the problem 
of morale to consider. When I 
say morale, I don’t mean the grins 
which are the result of a quick glance 
at the “dirt” column on page four by 
a few fun-seeking underclassmen, or 
expressions of appreciation over a front 
page patriotic banner by disinterested 
faculty members. What I mean is the 
well-rounded, appreciative, exuberant 
response and feeling on the part of not 
only of students and faculty but also 
parents, friends, brother journalists 
and every other single person into 
whose hands a copy might fall, as a re- 
sult of pertinent, well-written editorials 
and articles. 





This of course means plenty of work, 
an intuitive analysis of psychological 
attitudes and results, and a planned, 
well-thought-out unit—the result of 
real mental labor. It entails the com- 
plete cooperation of the entire staff 
while at the same time encourages 
“rugged individualism” as far as cre- 
ative and pointed feature writing is 
concerned. 

With the outcome of the significance 
of every single line in mind and a hope 
that the best thing is being said at the 
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best time each article should be ap- 
proached realistically and sensibly. It 
isn’t always just the general idea be- 
hind such an article but the language 
and emphasis used to present that idea 
which is of prime importance. Thus, 
with these points in mind it should 
help an editor and his staff to get out 
a paper which will definitely be some- 
thing—not only a means of entertain- 
ment but also a dynamic morale 


builder. 
CONSIDERATION of this sort, 


however, shouldn’t be allowed to 
warp the outlook of the editor to such 
an extent that he is willing to forego 
other just as important jobs of his 
paper. In considering the mental con- 
ditions of the men who face service in 
the armed forces and the awfulness of 
war, it is the place of the school paper 
to entertain them and offer them an 
“escape” from the realities of the near 
future. This is the place for an oc- 
casional joke, a humorous but pointed 
poem and feature material with a lit- 
tle “Puckish” air about it without be- 
ing downright “gossip” or “dirt”. Hu- 
mor can be overdone in a college week- 
ly but the possibility that it is sacri- 
ficed for somewhat stale and dull back 
page news is a problem which should 
be watched and controlled as wisely 
and conscientiously as possible by 
every wide awake editor. 

Finally, it’s up to a newspaper to 
present facts which are facts and the 
most pertinent and up-to-date details 
which affect the greatest number of the 
group for whom the paper is published. 
This is a prime requisite of all news 
material but But to give up vivac- 
ity, wholesomeness, originality of pre- 
sentation and beauty in order to lay 
out the cold, flat facts in the most 
mediocre effort to be mechanically per- 
fect is far from the purpose of such 
presentation. 





News, to be news, doesn’t have to 
be front page drudgery in order that 
there might be more interesting fea- 
tures on the back pages. It should 
be the aim of every paper to present 
such an all-around, eye-catching front 
page that that is read first rather than 
“Joe College’s Column” on page six. 
If editors would realize that the front 
page is or should be the most impor- 
tant page in the newspaper, much of 
the morgue-like material which fills in 


Convention 
Preview... 


ATCP Program 


Sige accompanying article sets up 
a model and suggests a theme for 
the Associated Teachers College Press 
Conference during the Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention of the CSPA this 
coming spring. 

In these times it pays to be per- 
tinent. We’ve got to face facts. 
This must be the most practical and 
at the same time the most creative 
meeting ever held. This year every- 
thing must be purposeful and the 
outcomes useful. We cannot afford 
any form of non-essential, wasteful 
activity which will hinder rather 
than help, the war effort. Let’s 
make the 1943 conference some- 
thing everyone will remember, but 
at the same time something that 
everybody can use and benefit by. 


Delegates are going to face many 
difficulties and will have to sur- 
mount many obstacles to come to this 
year’s conference, but the fine spirit 
and complete resourcefulness so in- 
dicative of past representatives will 
be all the more outstanding in this 
very crucial war year. I have faith 
that every member of the Associa- 
tion is going to cooperate to the best 
of his ability to make this the best 
conference ever. And if we do, it 
can’t help but to be the best. See 
you there! 

A questionnaire is going out short- 
ly to all Teachers College publica- 
tions whether they are members or 
not. Watch for your copy. 


Shall we see you at the Conven- 
tion? 
Gladys Lavin, 
Secretary, ATCP 





there now would be replaced. Front 
page should be news page, Yes! But 
through its news it should compliment 
the paper rather than give it a poor 
setoff. 

There in a nutshell is this one little 
editor’s ideas of what and how college 
newspapers should consist of and pre- 
sent. The learned dissertation is meant 
to be taken with the idea that there 
might be some truth in what I say and 
it might be usuable in one particular 
case or another. It certainly is a goal 
to work for and something to make us 
think while trying to solve the prob- 
lems of the day. Don’t you think so? 


Thirteen 









Certificates Awarded Student Publications 
in Typographical Competition 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, at its annual convention 
held at Columbia University, New 
York City, March 12 to 14, 1942, 
awarded Certificates of Merit to four- 
teen school publications for achieving 
first place in their respective classifica- 
tions in the Fourth Annual Typo- 
graphical Competition conducted joint- 
ly by the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association and the CSPA. 


The certificates were awarded upon 
the recommendation of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association as 
judged by the jury headed by J. Henry 
Holloway, principal of The New York 
School of Printing, announced in the 
March News Bulletin, and were fur- 
nished by the American Type Found- 
ers Department of Education. 


re in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education 
Association, the CSPA will conduct the 
Fourth Annual Typographical Compe- 
tition as a part of the Nineteenth An- 
nual Contest. No entry additionai 
forms are required. One copy of each 
newspaper in the Senior and Junior 
High School Divisions, the Schools of 
Education, Junior College, and Voca- 
tional, Technical Schools classifica- 
tions, will be submitted to a jury of 
typographical authorities. A Certifi- 
cate of Merit, made possible through 
the cooperation of the American Type 
Founders Department of Education, 
will be presented as High Award. A 
cut showing this Certificate is repro- 
duced on this page. 


The National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association is an organization de- 
voted to better printing, better type, 
better craftsmanship within the ranks 
of that profession. This competition 
will enable school publications to re- 
ceive a judgment on their printing, 
from men high in professional ranks. 


HAND-SET CONTEST 


LSO, in cooperation with the Na- 

tional Graphic Arts Education 
Association, the CSPA will conduct a 
hand-set contest for which the dead- 
line is February 15, 1943. No addi- 
tional entry forms are required in plac- 
ing your publication in the regular 
competition. Entries will be read and 


judged by typographical jury authori- 
ties. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


AT ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK, MARCH 12% TO 14%, 1942, AND UPON THE RECOMMENDATION 


OF THE NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AWARDS THIS 


CERTIFICATE of MERIT 


FOR ACHIEVING FIRST PLACE IN THE FOURTH ANNUAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 


COMPETITION CONDUCTED JOINTLY BY THESE NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


DIRECTOR 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
National Graphic Arts Education Association 


THIS AWARD IS MADE THROUGH THE COOPERATION OF THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ELIZABETH. NEW JERSEY 








RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Only publications printed, set, or 
both, in the school print shop may be 
entered. 


2. The entries must be _ identical 
with those entered in the Nineteenth 


Annual Contest of the CSPA. 


3. The mechanical set-up, form, and 
printing only is judged in the contest; 
the quality of writing is not taken into 
consideration. 


4. A-school may enter as many pub- 
lications as it has memberships in the 


CSPA. 


5. Mail to Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, 202 Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Be sure to mark plainly on the face of 
a stamped (3c) envelope attached to 
the package—Hand-Set Contest. 


6. The results will be announced at 
the Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the CSPA. Engrossed certificates will 
be presented to the publications plac- 
ing in the Contest. 









CSPA Director at 
NGAEA Conference 


The Director of the CSPA appeared 
in a panel presentation of The Student 
Club in Graphic Arts Education at the 
Regional Conference of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association in 
New York on November 14. He spoke 
on, Why a School Newspaper and 
Editorial Board. 


Other members of the panel were 
Allan Robinson, Principal of the Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler School, Baltimore, 
Md., who spoke on, Why a Student 
Club, and James W. Brown, President 
of Editor and Publisher and President 
of the International Benjamin Frank- 
lin Society, whose topic was, Why a 
Benjamin Franklin Club in 
School. 


Every 


The conference was well attended 
and represented teachers of printing 
and graphic arts authorities from the 
Middle Atlantic States. Among the 
distinguished guests was Frederic W. 
Goudy, the famous designer of type. 


The School Press Review 








News Stories 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Betty Bandel Tours England 
In U.S. Party 


Special aide to Oveta Culp Hobby, 
commander of the WAAC, Tucson 
High School alumnae, Betty Band-l 
recently toured England in the party 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
trip is for the purpose of inspecting 
the women’s defense facilities. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Miss 
Bandel received her secondary educa- 
tion in Tucson High School. Her 
teachers report that she was always an 
individualist, carrying a swagger stick 
and wearing mannish clothes at school. 
Among her interests were all things 
English, including Shakespeare and 
his works. She was also interested in 
fencing and writing in which latter pro- 
fession she has advanced regularly. 

Miss Bandel attended the Univer- 
sity of Arizona where she majored in 
music, and was outstanding in the dra- 
matic department, which presented one 
of her one-act plays last winter en- 
titled “With Minor Revisions.” 

Carrying out her writing interests 
Betty has recently sold a one-act play 
entitled “Viva Mexico.” The comedy 
will shortly be published by Samuel 
French Company. 


Miss Bandel served for several 
years as society editor of the Arizona 
Daily Star and was one of Tucson's 
first entrants into the WAAC. She has 
rapidly risen in that corps to her pres- 
ent position. 

The Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson Senior High School, 


Tucson, Arizona 


Editorial of the Month 


(Continued from Page 8) 


One statement made at the meeting 
which should be continuously and 
firmly stamped home to collegiate 
America was the fact that enlisted 
men who are allowed to pursue their 
college education should realize that 
they are being loaned to the schools 
by the government. 


It is the profound, unescapable duty 
of the colleges to prepare those men 
for the mammoth job at hand. Reports 
indicate that the colleges are accepting 
that responsibility. It is up to us, the 
students, to take advantage of the op- 
portunities which the government has 
arranged—not only for our own per- 
sonal gain but for the ultimate bene- 
fit of the nation’s welfare. 


January, 1943 


Certain Class of Misguided 
Citizens Approves Move 
to Abolish Reserves 


Were the reserve programs really 
abolished? Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson’s statement to the press a 
few weeks ago must not have been foi- 
lowed by specific action. 

Stimson brought consternation to 
thousands of enlisted college students 
throughout the nation with his frank 
assertion that the reserve programs 
had been abolished. And now college 
men, in particular, and Americans, in 
general, are asking, “Did Stimson 
know what he was talking about?” 

Probably Dean H. F. Heller’s in- 
terpretation of that much - debated 
statement is correct. Either Stimson 
was speaking out of turn or newspaper 
reporters gave a wrong interpretation 
of it. And if the reserves are to be 
abolished, then the government has 
wasted many, many hours of valuable 
time in devising and perfecting the 
various programms. 

There is in America a certain class 
of misinformed, or uninformed, cynics 
who heralded that announcement with 
cheers of approval. These critics felt 
that the government was creating a 
class of privileged men of draft age 
who enlisted primarily for the purpose 
of evading active service. 

Some reserve enlistees may be, and 
probably are, draft evaders. That, of 
course, is undesirable, but nevertheless, 
inevitable. However, it can be truth- 
fully said that most men on the East- 
ern campus, and on other campuses, 
realize that military service is waiting 
in. the near future. College men should 
consider themselves essentially in the 
service of their country. College is the 
prelude to the training camp. 

Only those who refuse to think sen- 
sibly can predict that 18 and 19-year- 
olds will not be due before long. A 
brief comparison between our position 
after a year in the last war and our 
present plight reveals the immaturity 
of such twisted conclusions. We may 
have started traversing the road to vic- 
tory but the end is not yet even dimly 
in view. 

We are all going; the colleges mere- 
ly have been granted the trust of pre- 
paring us to be better lieutenants, bet- 
ter sergeants, and better privates. 


Like many other school publications 
today, The Scarlet Tanager, publica- 
tion of Robert E. Fitch High School, 
Groton, Connecticut, are being sent 
free of charge to all Fitch graduates 
serving in the armed forces, no mat- 
ter where they are stationed. Are you 
doing the same? 


Blackout 


How quickly things change... 

A moment ago the lights were gleam- 
ing 

Far on that distant hill, 

And here on my street were the lights 
of peace 

Friendly and familiar. 

Muted, dark, now stands that hill, 

The hush that blackness brings has 
come. 

Eyes turn heavenward, expectant, 

But no, not that . . . not yet. 


El Delator, Cheltenham Twp. High, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Tribute to America 


Thou, pride and hope of each and 
every land, 

Strong champion of Liberty and Right, 

Thou stretchest forth an ever-ready 
hand 

To guide the struggling nations to the 
Light. 


It matters not what slanderous tongues 
may tell 

Of selfishness and graft and love of 
ease; 

We know within thy vast expanse still 
dwell 

The fires of freedom fanned by every 
breeze. 


O, mayest thou keep this reputation 
pure, 

Great land of ours—the best in all the 
world— 

Forever may thy greatness still endure, 

Forever be thy Stars and Stripes un- 


furled. 


To thee I dedicate my life, my all, 
And realize that then the gift is small. 
America, hear! I speak. 


Donna J. Strickland 
Chevron, Albion High, 
Albion, N. Y. 





How to Write An 
Editorial 


Gather facts. 

Think about them. 
Analyze them. 

Make the first draft. 
Revise. 

Make the second draft. 
7. Make the final draft. 


according to Professor O. C. Leiter of 
the University of Illinois School of 
Journalism at the 1942 Convention of 


the Illinois State High School Press 


Association. ‘ 
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Annual Assets 


“All write-ups follow the style of 
radio programs which are heard over 
our local stations. The names assign- 
ed to the activities also are taken from 
actual programs heard cver our net- 
works.”—Colsenian, Collingdale High, 
Collingdale, Pa. 

* * * 

“We helped out with the war effort 
by making all refunds on the yearbook 
payable in ten cent war stamps.”—An- 
chors, Arlington High School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

* * * 

“Our 1942 book was planned before 
the war, and was to have had 120 
pages. After the Japanese attack on 
December 7, our student body dropped 
50 per cent because of students taking 
defense jobs or evacuating. We cut 
the book 25 per cent but reduced only 
within departments. We lost two 
months of working time by the en- 
forced school holiday after the blitz. 
Many department heads evacuated or 
went to work and had to be replaced. 
Other amusing or tragic difficulties are 
recounted at the end of our book. 
In spite of it all we kept publishing.”— 
The Round-Up, Roosevelt High, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

* * * 

“Novel idea in our book was the use 
of frames for each graduate’s picture 
joined in the style of a locket. By put- 
ting only four pictures on each page 
we allowed ourselves plenty of white 
space for the cloud effect used in the 
background.”—The Southerner, South- 
ern High School, Baltimore, Md. 


. ++ 


“We increased our advertising and 
received more publicity this year. Our 
advertising staff constructed a Bobcat 
bill-board (eight feet by twenty-five 
feet) with a large outdoor clock with 
names of the sponsors on it. The 
sponsors’ names were made so they 


could be changed at the end of each 


month.” — Quinault, Weatherwax, 
High School, Aberdeen, Washington. 
* a * 


“We have sold the unused snaps and 
the glossies returned by the engraver 
to interested students and realized a 
sum between $8 and $10. During No- 
vember and December we ran our sub- 
scription campaign. There were daily 
reminders broadcast over our public 
address system, and posters placed in 
every available spot in the corridors. 
Lucky number tickets were drawn each 
day. We gave such things as cases of 
Coca Cola, jewelry and eversharp pen- 
cils as prizes.”—Allegewi, Allegany 
High, Cumberland, Md. 


Sixteen 


“Our theme is somewhat novel. We 
have atempted to write the history of 
one school year in our school as a guide 
to all freshmen and others who will 
be adjusting themselves to our routine 
next year. Some copies have been re- 
served to be used in an orientation 
course for our freshmen next year.”—- 
The Argus, Junior High School No. 4, 
Trenton, N. J. 


—_— a 


“We like our dedication to the par- 
ents which is illustrated by actual pho- 
tographs of parents chosen by lot, to 
represent occupations and interests of 
the mothers and fathers of the class. 
The end sheets are autographs of mem- 
bers of the student body reproduced 
by means of line plates.”—-The Toma- 
hawk, Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, 
N. J. 


* * * 


“For the first time, our Division 
Pages have a cartoon aspect, which has 
greatly pleased all of our pupils who 
are from four to eighteen years of age. 
Appropriately enough, we chose De- 
mocracy as our theme.’’—-The Blotter, 
Kew-Forest School, Union Turnpike, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


* * * 


Following The Clarion of Stratford, 
Connecticut, High School who recently 
published a very interesting “Young 
American’s Creed”, the West Junior 
Courier of West Jr. High, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., offered one dollar to the 
student who writes the best “Creed” 
for that school. The Courier, to give 
its readers a thumbnail history of its 
journalistic career, prints in its mast- 
head a list of all the awards received 
from CSPA and other Press Associa- 


tions for the last eleven years. 


Apprentice War 
Writer 


Norris Anderson, former sports 


writer on the staff of The Antelope 
of N.S.T.C. 


may begin apprentice work as a war 


at Kearney, Nebraska, 


correspondent under Elmer Davis in 
the Solomons March 1, according to 
information mailed to the newspaper 
by Anderson. Author of a weekly 
sports column which appeared in The 
Antelope during 1940-41, the future 
correspondent became sports editor 
while still a Since his 


sophomore year, Anderson has en- 


freshman. 


rolled in journalism courses at Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and is at present 


sports editor of The Daily Nebraskan. 





Personals... 


“I do appreciate your keeping me on 
the mailing list though we do not have 
a school publication at present. How- 
ever, our interest continues’, writes 
Mrs. Ruth Green Copeland, of the 
Hackett Junior High School, Albany, 
N. Y. “My best regards to all my 
friends in the CSPA”’. 

7 7 7 

“Worked this past summer as an air- 
craft riveter and metalsmith in the 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation, build- 
ers of the Wildcat and Avenger planes 
used at Solomons, Midway, and Guad- 
alcanal”, states Sigmund J. Sluszka, 
adviser to the Sewanhaka Chieftan, 
Sewanahka High School, Floral Park, 
N.Y. 

y 2 = 

“The Schoolma’am has been saving 
its cuts for 33 years with a view to 
anniversary and to possible use in some 
history of the college. Now its editors 
are making the Welkin ring as they 
rip off copper and zinc for the U. S. 
War Production Board”, is the intex- 
esting story from Elizabeth P. Cleve- 
land, adviser to that publication in 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

; ££ ¢£ 

LaRue W. Piercy, well known to ad- 
visers in the private school field, is do- 
ing his bit in a defense plant. His ad- 
dress is significant, 10 Right Aileron, 
Middle River, Maryland. He writes, 
“When I start remembering my friends 
at this season of the year, those I made 
in my work in school journalism seem 
to lead my list |. Merry Christmas 
hope someday I'll be back with you.” 

¥ 7 7 

Corporal Edgar Wilson, formerly 
adviser to the Dobbin Ink Spot, Dob- 
bin Vocational School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., sends Christmas greetings to all 
his student publications friends from 
Keesler Field in Mississippi. 





Good Photographic Equipment 


“We are as well equipped with stu- 
dent photographic equipment on The 
Tiger staff as General Montgomery's 
army in Africa was with planes and 
tanks”, says Mr. Carl G. Miller, staff 
adviser of the yearbook, in a statement 
printed by The Lewis and Clark Jour- 
nal, newspapers of Lewis and Clark 
High, Spokane, Washington. The 
Journal printed an eight inch story 
about the yearbook’s photography 
staff on its front page, and devoted 
another ten inches of its lead story 
to the annual’s subscription drive. 
This is the sort of cooperation which 
makes for mutual school 
publications. 


success in 
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THE VICTORY STAR 


HILE no award is expected or desired by those who serve their country well in its hours 

of need, the Columbia Scholastic Press Association feels it would be remiss in its obli- 

gation to the student publications of the United States if it did not give recognition to 
the splendid efforts being made by editors and advisers for the successful prosecution of the war 
effort. The appeals of the Government for the dissemination of information among the boys and 
girls in the schools of the Nation through their publications have been met wholeheartedly and 
unreservedly if they had not already been anticipated. The publications have done themselves 
proud. Their Government is proud of them. They have lived up to the full expectations of 
the school press world and have given testimony of the high standards of journalistic achievement 
and ideals which have been the hope and goal for all school publications of the Columbia Schoi- 


astic Press Association and of all student press organizations. 


* 


ONSEQUENTLY, as a part of the Nineteenth Annual Contest conducted by this Associa- 
C tion, a VICTORY STAR will be awarded to those publications which, in the estimation cf 

the Board of Standards and Judging, command attention for their outstanding contribution 
to the war effort. A suitable Certificate will pe presented to these publications. 


* 


O pre-conceived standard for this award has been established or is contemplated. The 
Board of Standards and Judging of the CSPA will agree on general principles and will 
then leave the decisions to the judges of the several divisions of the Contest. As usual, 

the awards will be made within each of the sixteen classification groups in which publications 
are submitted for the Contests. No special entzies other than those normally forwarded to the 
Judges are required or desired. 


Announcing 


The 


NINETEENTH 
Annual Contest 


* 


FOR STUDENT 
NEWSPAPERS 
and 
MAGAZINES 


* 


Sponsored By The 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


* 


Special Awards Include... 19435 
Victory Stars . . . Distinctions 
for the Aviation Columnist 

Bronze Medals for Literary 
Achievements . . . Certificates 
for Typographical and Hand-set 
Merit . . . and for Lithographic 
Excellence . . . A Silver Plaque 
for the Fashion Columnist 


All-Columbian Honors. 


* 


1943 Newspaper-Magazine 
Contest Rules 


1. School magazines and newspapers, printed, 
typed, duplicated, multigraphed, hand written ot 
otherwise published, may be entered in the Con 
test provided they are the work of students. 


2 Eac h publication entry must be accompanied 
by a special Form provided for the purpose. Ex 


tra coptes may be had on application 


3 One publication only may be entered on an 
I ntry | orm 


4. Special editions editions other than the 


1 . 
regular issue will not De judged in the Contest. 


5 Mail publications flat. Afhx to package an 
envelope carrying first class postage in which 
Entry Form and fees (check or money order) are 
included, if outside Continental United States, 
Please Use Money Order or Continental Bank 


Check. 


6. The fee for each publication is four dollars 
and fifty cents ($4.50). This includes member 
shit in the Association, rating of the publication, 
publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a sul 
scription to The School Press Review, official jour 
nal of the CSPA (8 times during the school year), 
beginning with the April, 1943, issue, which car 
ries complete reports of the Nineteenth Annual 
Contest and Convention and the list of placings 
and awards. Fifty cents (50c) may be added to 
the entry fee, making a total of five dollars ($5), 
to enroll the adviser as a member of the Colum 
bia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Most 


advisers take advantage of this opportunity. 


7.° 35 acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
publication iS desired, enclose selt addressed pos 


| 


1 
tal card; otherwise none will be made until final 


report at Convention 


8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of 
each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1942. 
through the last issue before Christmas, 1942, on 
January 13. [Elementary schools will submit fou: 


copies of each issue | 


9. MAGAZINES will submit two copies of 
each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1942, 
through January, 1943, on February 3. | Ele 
mentary schools will submit four copies of each 
issue on January 13.] 


10. The announcement of placements will be 
made during the annual Convention, March 11 
12-13, 1943, and the score sheets and awards will 
1 


1 ] 1 
be matied to the members as soon as possible 


after the Convention 


Deadlines . 
Newspapers January 13 
Magazines February 3 


All Elementary Publications January 21 








